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THE DECEPTION OF THE SENSES 


N current controversies it is often assumed that the deception of 
- the senses affords an experimentum crucis to test the validity 
of different theories of knowledge. This assumption appears to me 
to be unwarranted, and I offer, therefore, the following comments 
in support and illustration of this contention. The first section ex- 
presses in general form what I have to say. The other sections are 
little more than restatements and are added in the interest of varied 
illustrations rather than as sections in a progressive argument. Alto- 
gether they constitute a defense of two positions: (1) that the decep- 
tion of the senses is significant not for cognition, but for action; and 
(2) that speculative theories of knowledge are, and are from the na- 
ture of the case, independent of any empirical evidence to be derived 
from the fact that the senses deceive.* 


I 


If the deception of the senses is taken to be a fact, then we must 
obviously keep that fact genuine and unequivocal throughout our 
inquiry. We can not profitably admit the fact, use it as evidence 
for a theory of knowledge, and then use this theory to discredit the 
fact or to alter the character which it had as evidence. For we have 
not used the deception of the senses as a supposed fact which a re- 


1T am aware that arguments are drawn from other facts of perception, 
such as dreams, hallucinations, after-images, etc., to reinforce the evidence 
which the deception of the senses is supposed to afford. These facts have not 
been overlooked, but they are not here considered. I have found nothing in 
them as yet which modifies in any important way the position here taken. I wish 
to remark also that the abnormal is often given weight altogether dispropor- 
tionate to our knowledge of it. The things we know less about should not set a 
standard for construing the things about which we know more. When we have 
discovered, for instance, why we dream any specific dream, with as much clear- 
ness and certainty as now marks our discovery of why the straight stick appears 
bent, then we can use dreams as unambiguously in evidence for such positions 
as they may support. 
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ductio ad absurdum might overthrow; we have used it 2s an eviden- 
tial fact which loses its evidential character the moment it is dis- 
credited or altered. In other words, if a theory of knowledge is to be 
proved or disproved by the deception of the senses, that theory can 
not determine the nature or character of the facts of that deception. 
Yet there are arguments offered to our consideration which appear 
like attempts to disprove one theory of knowledge and to prove a 
contrary theory by appealing to the deception of the senses, and 
then, on the basis of the theory thus proven, apparently proceed to 
explain that the deception is not genuine, that it is only a quasi de- 
ception, that the difficulties connected with it consequently vanish. 
Such arguments are not convincing. If the deception of the senses 
is to be an evidential fact, it must be a genuine fact and genuine in 
the same way, both in the theory which it disproves and in the theory 
which it proves. 

A common illustration may be used to put this consideration in 
concrete form. If my eyes deceive me because I see as bent a stick 
which is really straight, I may conclude that I do not see the stick as 
it really is; but I ought not to go on and say that the stick as it really 
is is, strictly, neither straight nor bent, that, as it really is, it is 
something quite different. If I see as bent a stick which is really 
straight, I must conclude that I do not see the stick as it really is, 
if I mean by ‘‘really,’’ “‘straight’’; for, assuredly, if I see it bent, I 
do not see it straight. I may also hold that the stick as it really is 
is, strictly, neither straight nor bent, but my reason for so holding 
can not possibly be the fact that I see as bent a stick which is really 
straight. It must be a totally different reason. In general terms, 
once more, I can not pass from an empirical distinction which is 
taken to be precisely what it appears to be to a speculative distinction 
which is totally different. I can not use one distinction between ap- 
pearance and reality as evidence of or in illustration of a totally dif- 
ferent distinction between appearance and reality. If the stick is 
really neither straight nor bent, then its appearance as bent is not the 
appearance of a stick which is really straight. 

Consequently it seems evident, if the deception of the senses is 
to have any evidential force, that the senses must deceive us in the 
way and in the respect they do deceive us. If I hold, for instance, 
that my senses deceive me because through them things appear to 
me to be distorted, then that is the way in which they do deceive me. 
But if this is so, then the things must be the undistorted originals 
which appear through my senses to be distorted. Otherwise it means 
nothing to say that they appear to me to be distorted. Thus if my 
eyes deceive me because through them a straight stick appears bent, 
then it must be a straight stick which so appears. Otherwise what 
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would it mean to say that I see a straight stick bent? If the stick is 
not straight how could my vision of it be a distorted vision? It seems 
clear, therefore, that, if the senses deceive me, the things in respect 
to which they deceive me must be themselves of the character in re- 
gard to which I am deceived. The distinction between appearance 
and reality, therefore, in so far as it is defined in terms of the de- 
ception of the senses, implies that the character of appearance and 
the character of reality are comparable and commensurable in the 
same terms. 

In what, however, does the deception of the senses consist? It 
evidently does not consist in any distortion of reality if by that we 
mean that reality appears to us in ways in which it ought not to ap- 
pear. The way in which things appear to us is the natural result 
of discoverable conditions. Reasons are found for it and these rea- 
sons exclude the possibility of another way of appearing. We can 
not say, therefore, that the senses deceive us because they represent 
to us things in a way in which they ought not to represent them. 
That is, there is no deception in the way things appear to us, in the 
appearances. The appearances deceive us, not by being what they 
should not be, but by leading us to do what we should not do,—to 
think that reality is what it is not or to use things as if they were 
not what they are. 

Since the senses do not of themselves reveal to us why things ap- 
pear to us as they do, and since things appear different under dif- 
ferent conditions, it is natural that we should be led into error so 
long as we are ignorant of the reasons why things so appear. But it 
is evident that we should not be led into error if we did not react to 
things as they appear to us. There is thus no cognitive character 
whatever in the appearance of things to us, and consequently no 
cognitive adequacy or inadequacy in what we see, hear, touch, smell, 
or taste. The senses are then not deceitful, although we may be de- 
ceived by them just as we may be deceived by the absolute candor of 
a statement. Not only are the senses not deceitful, but they would 
be so if by their means things did not appear to us as they do, pro- 
vided, of course, that the conditions under which things appear re- 
main unchanged. Naturally we can not entertain the supposition 
here implied, because we are so well assured that if things appeared 
to us different from what they now do, the conditions of their ap- 
pearance would be different from what they now are. Yet we may 
imagine into what hopeless confusion of action we should be plunged 
if things always appeared the same while the conditions of their ap- 
pearance constantly changed. 

It seems evident, therefore, that the appearances of things are in 
no sense cognitive, but that cognition arises only as we react to these 
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appearances. The deception of the senses is significant, then, not for 
cognition, but for action. To see a straight stick bent is not to see 
erroneously. Such a sight could never lead us into error if we 
never reacted to it as if we were seeing a bent stick. A fisherman’s 
spear does not err, for the fish does not appear to it. The fisherman 
may err, not because the fish appears to him, but because he does not 
allow for the water. Thus it is the reacting to appearances which 
leads to knowledge, and furthermore, this reacting must be of a 
specific kind. It must be what we call conscious reacting and this 
type of reacting has never been successfully reduced to the fact of 
appearance itself. 

These considerations seem to me to be quite sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that the deception of the senses is a trivial matter in 
any theory of knowledge. But the distinction between appearance 
and reality may not be a trivial matter in the theories of knowledge 
which I have called speculative. If I read these theories aright, I 
discover that they do not begin with the distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, but conclude with it. They do not appeal to 
straight sticks which look bent as evidence. It is only by inadvert- 
ence that they seem to rely on such facts of experience, and they fre- 
quently profess to discard such reliance altogether. Their procedure 
is quite different. They ask you to consider not what you mean 
when you say that a stick which is really straight looks bent,—for 
they are, I take it, quite willing to admit that you mean then some- 
thing for action and not for cognition—but they ask what you mean 
when you say that a stick or any other supposedly isolable fact of 
experience is real. In other words they ask, What is it to be real? 
And they insist that no fact of experience can measure up to the 
standard set by the answer to that question. They then conclude 
that the facts of experience are appearance and not reality. 

Such speculative theories exist. It is their procedure, standing 
as it does in such marked contrast to experimental procedure, that 
makes them impressive and challenges attention. They do not claim 
that the facts of experience are not strictly reality, on the ground 
that the senses deceive, because the deception of the senses is itself a 
fact of experience, to be characterized as appearance as much as any 
other fact. They ask of it as of all others, Can it be consistently con- 
strued in terms of what it is to be real? And they answer, No. If 
such is their procedure then it is evident that the other position I 
urge in this paper is sound, namely, that speculative theories of 
knowledge are, and are from the nature of the case, independent of 
any empirical evidence to be derived from the fact that the senses de- 
ceive.” 


*The difficulty I find with these theories lies, as I have pointed out else- 
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II 


There is an argument which runs somewhat as follows: If the 
senses deceive us, then we do not perceive things as they are; we per- 
ceive something else, their appearances, representations or images of 
them; now, since the things can not be the representations, nor the 
representations the things, there are two regions of existence, things 
and representations, reality and appearance, which, from the nature 
of the case, can not be bridged by perception; we need, therefore, a 
theory of knowledge which will give us some insight into this dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, and show how knowledge 
is possible in view of it. 

But what is the initial antithesis between appearance and real- 
ity? Is it between a bent stick and a straight stick, the former being 
appearance and the latter reality? If so, what is there to make 
clearer and what demand is there here for a theory of knowledge? 
If we want to know why the stick is straight, is not the answer be- 
cause it conforms to the definition of a straight stick, is what a 
straight stick is, and does what a straight stick does even to appear- 
ing sometimes bent? If we want to know why it appears bent and 
not straight, is not the answer water? Is not the case now disposed 
of? It is water which makes the straight stick appear bent, but not 
the eyes. The senses deceive us because, not revealing the causes why 
things appear as they do, we are led astray. The moment we dis- 
cover that it is water which makes the stick appear bent, we can 
allow for the refraction and be satisfied. But this is not a matter of 
epistemology, but of action, of stimulus and response. If, however, 
the antithesis between appearance and reality is not the initial an- 
tithesis between the bent stick and the straight stick generalized, but 
a totally different antithesis, we must be told what it is. And clearly, 
whatever it is, it can have nothing to do with the deception of the 
senses, for no specific case of that deception falls under it. 

But, it may be asked, how can we escape the conclusion that we 
perceive not things, but only their appearances? The problem is not 
how may the conclusion be escaped, but whether it has any meaning 
for a theory of knowledge. It is too generally taken for granted that 
we know what it means—that there are things and there are appear- 
ances of them, that the things and their appearances are different, 
and that this is a knowledge or a representative difference. It is too 
uncritically assumed that the bent stick is the means of knowing the 
straight stick, or that the former is a representation of the latter. 

Now there seems to be no evidence for this assumption. Seeing 
the stick bent is not a means of knowing that it is straight, nor is the 


where, not in the consistency of their procedure, but in their credibility. See 
*¢ The Problem of Consciousness’’ in the Garman Commemorative Volume. 
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stick seen bent a representation of the straight stick. It is not the 
first, evidently, for it is absurd to say that we know a stick is straight 
by seeing it bent,—that we know that reality is reality by perceiving 
that it is appearance. It is not the second, evidently, for the bent 
stick does not represent the straight stick cognitively, is not a substi- 
tute for it, is not something different from it, is not a picture of it. 
If there is representation in the case it is of the fact that a stick which 
looks bent in one set of conditions may look straight in another set. 
One has only to thrust his walking-stick into the water to be as- 
sured that what he now sees is not a picture, a copy, ‘‘idea,’’ or 
representation of his stick, because he knows he is looking at his stick 
and not a picture of it. Consequently we again approach the conclu- 
sion that the deception of the senses has nothing to do with a theory 
of knowledge, since it has nothing to do with knowledge or represen- 
tation. Consequently, also, we are under no obligation to escape the 
conclusion that we perceive not things, but only their appearances, 
and under no obligation to subscribe to it. The difficulties attending 
the attempt to escape or to subscribe are artificial difficulties. They 
are not real difficulties, but only apparent ones. 

It has already been pointed out that the senses deceive us, not be- 
cause of any defect in the senses or in the appearances of things to 
us, but because of a defect in action. Briefly the stick seen bent may 
lead us to act as if it were seen straight. In no intelligible sense can 
we claim that the stick ought to be seen straight if our senses are 
not to deceive us. How, we may ask, ought a straight stick in the 
water to appear if it is really a straight stick? Ought it to appear 
straight or bent? If it appeared straight, it is clear enough that our 
senses would then deceive us by letting the stick appear as it ought 
not to appear. But that is not the way in which they deceive us. 
They let things appear as they ought to appear and that fact is no 
small item in our happiness. Again; if we never acted, if we did 
nothing in response to the appearance of things to us, we should 
never be deceived by our senses. It is evident, therefore, that we are 
deceived not because the appearances of things are not cognitively or 
representatively adequate,—there being no cognition or representa- 
tion involved—but because the appearance of things to us is not alone 
sufficient to enable us to react effectively. If it were, not only would 
the senses never deceive us, but we should have no use for conscious- 
ness or knowledge. 


III 


Yet it may be urged again that in spite of all that has been said 
we have, none the less, appearances or images on our hands and these 
are not the things which appear or of which we have images. ‘‘It is 
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evident the mind knows not things immediately, but only by the 
intervention of the ideas it has of them.’’ Any one who denies this 
is refuted by the evidence of the deception of the senses. Thus that 
deception does imply an epistemology. To overlook the implication 
is to assume a theory of knowledge without making the assumption 
explicit. 

This seems to be only a restatement of positions already con- 
sidered; and what has been already said applies to it. Let us admit 
that there are any number of appearances or images or ideas, the evi- 
dence goes to show that they are not cognitive or cognitively repre- 
sentative. They are stimuli to thinking and doing—to action—and 
it is not in having them, but in reacting to them, that knowledge 
comes into play. They are not the means by which we know, they are 
items with which our knowing deals. Our knowledge, so far as they 
are concerned, consists, not of them, but of propositions about them. 
The appearance of a straight stick bent in the water is not knowledge 
at all. Knowledge exists only when we are able to say that the 
straight stick appears bent because of the water. We should, doubt- 
less, not say this if we did not see the stick bent, but only because the 
fact for which we are seeking a cause would not then be an object of 
our inquiry. Moreover, we make the inquiry because we are radically 
convinced that appearances are what they ought to be, and that, con- 
sequently, if we err, the cause of our erring is not due to any defect 
in them, but to our own ignorance. 

It may be urged, however, that such considerations are inade- 
quate and really avoid the issue. They may be adequate so long as 
we don’t make the distinction itself between appearance and reality 
an object of inquiry. We may admit, that is, that appearance is not 
knowledge and has as a stimulus to action no cognitive significance. 
But we can, notwithstanding, ask, what is the reality which appears ? 
The moment we ask that question we come upon a ease of knowledge 
for which the distinction between appearance and reality is crucial. 
Indeed we come only then upon a theory of knowledge in the strict 
and philosophical senses. A theory of knowledge in the philosophical 
sense is something different from a theory of knowledge in a logical, 
scientific, or pragmatic sense, 

If this is so, we have certainly made an important advance in our 
analysis of problems. It is a step forward to recognize that a philo- 
sophical theory of knowledge is something quite different from a log- 
ical, scientific, or pragmatic theory. It is a step out of ambiguity 
into clearness. There are those who would say that, while this may 
be so, it is a step not worth while, for it is a step in the direction of 
frivolity and visionary speculation. But what they say can have 
force only if philosophy turns out to be frivolous and visionary. Cer- 
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tainly philosophy ought not to be discredited at the start. We may 
leave the question of its value untouched and still insist that the de- 
ception of the senses has no bearing upon a theory of knowledge 
which is professedly not empirical. In such a theory we are dealing 
with a unique kind of knowledge which we may call theoretical or 
speculative, but which is not the kind of knowledge with which ac- 
tion, science, and affairs are concerned. It is difficult to see, there- 
fore, how the deception of the senses, which is a matter of action, 
science, and affairs, can have any bearing upon a philosophical 
theory of knowledge as it has just now been defined. 

In other words, our contention now takes this shape: Granted 
that the distinction between appearance and reality, as just that dis- 
tinction and no other, is a distinction which now raises the problem 
of the knowledge of reality as reality in distinction from the knowl- 
edge of appearance as appearance,—granted this, we may still insist 
that the distinction as thus construed is not, whatever else it may be, 
the distinction between appearance and reality involved in the de- 
ception of the senses. It is another and a different distinction, and, 
at present, we need not be at all concerned with just what it is. In 
support of this contention all that has been already said might be re- 
peated. In what follows, it is repeated, but in a different form in 
the interest of clearness and reinforcement. 


IV 


It is a variation on the theme of the deception of the senses to 
point out the fact that the same thing may appear in contradictory 
fashion to different observers at the same time and to the same ob- 
server at different times. This fact may raise the question, What then 
is the thing?* It can not very well be all of its contradictory ap- 
pearances combined and it can not very well be any one of them ex- 
clusively. When we take them one by one, each has as much right to 
be the thing as any other. This is so undeniably true that writers 
who suspect that it is denied are filled with amazement. 

But to what is its truth relevant? As simply true all by itself 
there is little in it to stimulate thought. The truth must be put into 
a context in order to move on. If, for instance, some one now goes on 
to say: Since the truth is as you have admitted, then ‘‘things’’ have 
no originally objective existence as set over against us; they are not 
ready-made things-in-themselves which affect us and with which we 
deal; they are objective in the Kantian sense, let us say; they are the 

8 JT do not think it does raise the question legitimately, because if we do not 
know what ‘‘the same thing is’’ which ‘‘appears different,’’ we can not iden- 


tify the fact we are investigating. Our question is not, What is the thing, but 
why does it appear different. 
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objective of their varied appearances. Here certainly we have a 
theory of knowledge. Now we may readily admit that what such a 
theory says about the objectivity of things—that they are not things- 
in-themselves—is true, but we can not admit that the reason for its 
truth is the reason that has been here assigned, namely, that a thing 
ean not be all of its appearances combined or any one of them ex- 
elusively. It will be the different reason—and more in accord with 
the Kantian philosophy—that appearance has nothing to do with 
knowledge. We should claim with him that the theory of knowledge 
is not an empirical theory based on observing the variations and se- 
quences of phenomena. 

To appeal to experience is to invite experience to declare itself on 
the matter appealed to, and here experience declares emphatically 
that while a thing can not be all of its appearances combined or any 
one of them exclusively—simply because it never is—tt is every one 
of them in every instance which can be defined. Was it not ad- 
mitted that the same thing appears different to different observers at 
the same time, and to the same observers at different times? Was it 
not admitted that this is a plain fact of experience? Was it not also 
admitted that to identify the thing with all of its appearances at 
once or with any one of them exclusively is a plain impossibility ? 
But now can these admissions have any force if the thing is not al- 
ways what it appears to be when and to whatever observer? If a 
straight stick which appears bent is not a straight stick which ap- 
pears bent, what is it? 

But some one may say, You have passed from ‘‘appears’’ to ‘‘is’’ 
without any warrant whatever; you can not, affirm—and you have 
admitted that you can not—that the stick which appears bent is bent. 
In reply we urge again that the transition from ‘‘appears’’ to ‘‘is’’ 
in eases like this is not a cognitive transition. But we may again 
vary the reply. Some sticks appear bent which are bent. Some ap- 
pear bent which are not bent. In the first case we may say that the 
sticks are what they appear to be, but in the second we may not say 
this. But why? Because it is false. But it is false not because 
there is any error in the appearance, for the sticks appear precisely 
as they must appear, if the conditions of their appearance are genu- 
inely what we take them to be and if they are straight. Otherwise 
there is no meaning in saying that straight sticks appear bent. The 
difference between our two cases is, therefore, a difference which does 
not imply any error in the appearance or any ambiguity in the real- 
ity. The difference is of a totally different sort. In other words if 
we leave out action—thinking or doing—we have no distinction be- 
tween appearance and reality in these cases and we must reduce our 
second case to a simple tautology: a straight stick appearing bent is 
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precisely a straight stick appearing bent—or a straight stick in the 
water is precisely a straight stick in the water—and the stick is thus 
precisely what it appears to be. To just such tautologies, knowledge, 
when it is attained, reduces the distinction (for action) ‘between ap- 
pearance and reality. 


V 


In conclusion I wish to point out an assumption which is often 
made in discussions about appearance and reality, and which, to my 
mind, is the principal thing which may lead some readers to think 
that what I have said is not only unconvincing, but irrelevant. I 
shall approach it by using a specific instance, not the stick this time, 
which I abandon with regret, but the circle.* 

A circle appears different to different observers differently situ- 
ated. It may appear, to use a common mode of expressing it, as any 
one of a series of appearances varying from a line through ellipses 
of varying diameters until the circle appears again as a line. These 
appearances may be graphically pictured to any desired number, 
Now let us suppose that ten observers are given in different situa- 
tions, then it is evident that the circle will appear ten times conform- , 
ably to the ten situations. But over and above this evident fact it is 
assumed that there will then be ten different shapes which are ex- 
istentially separate and distinct from one another, and of which each 1s 
existentially separate and distinct from the circle itself. That is, if 
the circle appears to one observer as a flat ellipse, then it is assumed 
that the appearance is itself a flat ellipse. What these shapes are in 
their essence, where put them, what to do with them when they are 
put there, how explain their relations and connections with one 
another and with the circle—here are problems to tax all our ingenu- 
ity, and problems on which no experiment or no fact of experience 
can throw any light. To affirm that if a circle appears elliptical, then 
its elliptical appearance is an ellipse, is not to state a fact, it is to 
make an assumption which condenses whole volumes of speculative 
philosophy and psychology into a single sentence. 

*T have stuck to the stick because it is handy. It should be evident, how- 
ever, that other current examples would have done just as well; the whistle, the 
sound of which must be heard later than its puff of steam is seen, the vanished 
star which must still appear in the sky, etc. The star had peculiar claims for its 
use instead of the stick, because some writers seem to have overlooked the fact 
that it would be very difficult for a vanished star to appear as a vanished star. 

5 Perhaps I ought to have stuck to the stick and said that it is assumed, if a 
straight stick appears bent, that the appearance is itself a bent stick! Let me 
add also that, following the illustration of the text, we have now two geometrical 
figures instead of one. Yet it is to be observed that the properties of the second 


figure, although it is an ellipse, are demonstrably the same as the properties of 
the first figure, although it is a circle. 
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It is not my intention to discuss here the merits of this assump- 
tion, but rather to call renewed attention to it. I have stated it 
crudely because more refined statements of it tend, in my opinion, to 
obscure rather than clarify it. We gain nothing by calling these 
shapes ‘‘images,’’ ‘‘mental processes,’’ ‘‘sensations,’’ ‘‘ideas,’’ etc. 
We undoubtedly affirm that things appear in various ways and, so 
affirming, call attention to an interesting and analyzable fact. But 
to convert this fact into an assumption of an order of existences 
which are ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘psychical’’ and which, none the less, have 
qualities, intensities, space and time characters, and also laws of suc- 
cession and coherence, is to make an assumption which is not self- 
evident, but which demands the most careful scrutiny and the most 
unequivocal evidence. 


FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE ESSENTIALS OF A FIRST COURSE IN ETHICS* 


WO things a first course in ethics should do for college students. 

It should give a fairly adequate survey of the field of ethical 

discussion, and present a fairly consistent program of procedure 

when face to face with actual ethical problems. The former is his- 
torical, the latter constructive. 

With my own students, juniors and seniors who have usually had 
no previous training in philosophy, I obtain the first result by means 
of an epitomized history of philosophy, lasting nine or ten weeks, 
three hours a week. Naturally, I select only the more important 
thinkers, and with each stress the ethical contribution, although the 
systems in their main features are also considered. 

Among the Greeks, I choose Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoies, 
and the Epicureans, and give in brief form their respective world- 
views and attitudes toward ethical problems. The Greco-Roman 
period I treat rather sketchily, but point out, as clearly as possible, 
the amalgamation of Greek and Jewish thought, the somewhat later 
amalgamation of Greek and Christian thought, and add a brief pres- 
entation of Neoplatonism. But two or three lectures are then needed 
to transport the students to the period of modern philosophy, where 
I select Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz sometimes, Hobbes, the British 
Moralists (but only with reference to their treatment of conscience), 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel briefly, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer, 


1Read at the annual meeting of the Western Philosophical Association at 
Chicago, April 5, 1912. 
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The reference work throughout this part of the course is confined 
in the main to the sources. Jowett’s ‘‘Plato,’’ Welldon’s ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
Ethies,’’ Bakewell’s ‘‘Selections,’’ and Rand’s ‘‘The Classical Moral- 
ists’’ and ‘‘Modern Classical Philosophers’’ furnish material enough. 
Only when I have finished discussing a period and feel that the stu- 
dents have obtained some knowledge of the sources do I suggest the 
use of handbooks of philosophy and of various expository and critical 
works. To know the leading men themselves at first hand is of more 
value than to become saturated with the interpretations of less vigor- 
ous thinkers. 

In consequence of such a study which, of course, for some pur- 
poses would be all too brief, students have certain things fairly well in 
mind. They know how the term ‘‘philosophy’’ has been used, in a 
general way what ‘‘metaphysics’’ means, the relation which has ob- 
tained in the systems of the greatest thinkers between ethics and psy- 
chology, and between ethics and the political and social sciences; they 
know, too, how man has been regarded by these writers, and how such 
interpretations of man have colored ethical theorizing. They also 
know what rationalism and hedonism have meant in both the ancient 
and modern worlds, the relation of a man’s thought to the age in 
which he lived, and the incorporation of earlier thought into the 
later systems. They know, further, the historical relation of Chris- 
tianity to the course of philosophical thought, and appreciate some- 
what the increasing complexity of life and theory with the accumu- 
lating centuries. They also know, and this I regard as very impor- 
tant, the opposition between idealism and Democriteanism in the 
ancient world, the almost complete neglect of Democritus for more 
than a thousand years, and then the introduction of the Democritan 
world-view into modern Europe about the year 1600, which became 
the general metaphysical background for the developing sciences, 
and at the same time the opponent of that idealism with which Chris- 
tian thought and culture had been allied since the early centuries. 
Not to have this in mind is to get oneself lost in a miasmatic intel- 
lectual fog-bank where anything may or may not be true. 

If we take up now the constructive phase of the problem, my so- 
lution consists in as complete a treatment as possible of a half dozen 
main topics, viz., The Method of Ethics, The Field of Ethics, Dif- 
ferent Planes of Ethical Living, The Criteria of Moral Progress, The 
Ethical Ideal, and The Realization of the Ideal. The discussion of 
these topics in their larger aspects is arranged in chapters with 
rather full bibliography, mimeographed, and placed in the hands of 
the students. I generally have thirteen or fourteen weeks, three 
hours a week, for this part of the work. 

In considering the method of ethics, I dwelt on the fact that in 
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the past many methods have been used to reach truth, and that the 
results have been exceedingly varied. In striking contrast is the 
scientific method which has been applied in numerous fields with val- 
uable results. The implication that the same method will be equally 
valuable when applied to ethics is very strong. 

This leads to the consideration of a general world-view. The 
historical study has shown, under my manipulation at any rate, that 
the great systems of thought have been correlated more or less closely 
with the ages in which they took shape. They are consequently re- 
garded as comparatively discrete units. Of course, the later systems 
show traces of the earlier ones, as indicated above, but each was an 
attempt to give a fairly consistent world-view upon the basis of what 
was known, or regarded as most valuable, at the time. Taking this 
as my cue, I suggest to my classes that the general evolutionary view 
is an attempt in recent years to present a fairly satisfactory world- 
view upon the basis of what we know to-day, or think we know, as the 
result of long-continued scientific investigations. Evolutionary 
theory, it is true, is not very stable. For the sake of definiteness, 
however, I deem it advisable to make a selection. As between the 
necessary development of the Absolute given by Hegel and the cosmic 
view of Spencer, I choose the latter, which in form is hypothetical 
and in harmony at least with the spirit of scientific research. 

This general scientific attitude involves, among other things, the 
scientific view of man, which I frankly accept. I see no good reason 
why we should not make an independent study of man to-day, and 
make that basal in our interpretation of men’s relations to one 
another, than that Plato or Aristotle should have made such a study 
in their day. But such an attitude is far-reaching. It is said that 
Spencer was the first to suggest an evolution of the soul parallel with 
the evolution of the physical self.2 If one accepts this, and it seems 
to go along with the general theory of evolution, then one is on the 
opposite side of the fence from Plato and Aristotle and those who 
have been especially influenced by their views. This cuts wide and 
deep, and is too little appreciated. 

In connection with the field of ethics, I discuss the relation of 
ethics to the other fields of thought, especially psychology, sociology, 
and religion. The relation to psychology raises the question of the 
kind of psychology, and the answer that I find is ‘‘experimental 
psychology.’’ That is, of course, recent, and there is much as yet 
undetermined. But the relation of ethics as a variable, dependent 
upon scientific psychology, itself a variable, is, to my mind, prefer- 
able to any static relation. 


* Spencer, ‘‘Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., Pt. II., Chap. II. Villa, 
‘*Contemporary Psychology,’’ page 38. 
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To sociology, ethics sustains a vital relation, and through sociol- 
ogy to most of the other sciences. The real question is, What differ- 
entiates ethics from sociology? Most of my students have had no 
training in that field. I begin ab ovo. I point out that the desire 
for food and the relation between the sexes are the fundamental hu- 
man impulses. Not a little selfishness is apparent in connection with 
both, but there is considerable evidence that altruism has a congenial 
soil in the latter. I then explain Giddings’s® generalizations about 
the social population, the social mind, the social organization, and 
the social welfare. Ethics belongs in this last group. We can not, of 
course, say that all that is social is ethical, but we may say that all 
that is ethical is social. The altruistic motive differentiates. The 
test, by and large, is social welfare, one’s own bound up with that of 
the group. 

The relation of ethics to religion is provided for under the head 
of sociology, but because of the historically close connection between 
the two, I give my classes an extended discussion of this topic, and 
advocate the view that religion depends upon ethics, as maintained 
by Hoffding.* The former conserves values, while the latter creates 
them. Very naturally, not all of the students accept this view with 
avidity. 

Under the head of the different planes of ethical living, I discuss 
the opposition between the individual consciousness and the social 
consciousness. For the sake of definiteness and concreteness, I sug- 
gest an analysis of some town of four or five thousand people, using 
the topics ‘‘Social Population,’’ ‘‘Social Organization,’’ etc., as 
given above, and another familiar grouping of human activities into 
economic, political, moral and religious, and cultural. I generally 
go into the matter in detail, and find that my analysis tallies with 
that which the students make mentally of theirown home towns. If a 
band of robbers should visit such a town, crack the bank safe and 
kill the night watchman, the social consciousness of practically the 
entire group would condemn the acts. If, however, a member of one 
of the churches which frowns upon dancing should attend a dancing 
party, that religious social consciousness would condemn, while 
another consciousness within the same community would approve. 
The individual, too, would exhibit an opposed consciousness to the 
group to which he belonged. The illustration is simple, but pre- 
sents the essential phases of the topic. 

Now in such a community, an individual might live wholly in 
harmony with the prevailing social consciousness, and be ethical to 
the extent that the group had appropriated valuable elements from 

* Giddings, ‘‘ Inductive Sociology.’’ 

* Héffding, ‘‘The Philosophy of Religion,’’ pages 322-385. 
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the past. This would be similar to the normal behavior of any spe- 
cies of animals. Another individual by reason of travel, a college 
course, or other varied experiences, might attempt to work out some 
scheme of life for himself, but fail. Ultimately he makes the social 
consciousness his standard. He is on a somewhat higher plane than 
the first individual because he tried to rationalize his conduct. To 
try and fail is better than never to have tried. Outwardly his be- 
havior is the same as that of the other individual. A third individ- 
ual insists upon introducing into his own life some element which 
proves of value. He is imitated by the group and ultimately hailed 
- as an ethical pioneer. This type I regard as higher than the others, 
but it is one which is liable to many perversions. There is risk in- 
volved, but it is the risk that bold, vigorous spirits do not shrink 
from. 

In this connection I usually define ethics, somewhat loosely, as 
‘“The life of a man as he seeks to realize some ideal.’’ The whole 
matter resolves itself into a struggle among ideals with the survival 
of the fittest. 

Turning now to the problem of moral progress, I find it closely 
connected with the problem of social progress. Here I may apply no 
absolute criteria. I do emphasize, however, complexity and social 
control. In biology, complexity® of structure is the test of what is 
higher. Our modern civilization, therefore, may be regarded as 
higher than early savagery and barbarism, and perhaps than all 
other civilizations. Social control, also, suggests advance, just as the 
control of the adult is so interpreted when compared with the child. 
Giddings says,® ‘‘Race maintenance and evolution with diminishing 
cost of individual life, with increasing freedom, power, and happi- 
ness of the individual person .. . is progress.’’ With such social 
progress, moral progress has been intimately concerned. Practically 
every step in social advance has involved opposition between the in- 
dividual consciousness and the social consciousness. I may not say 
that all who have opposed themselves to the group have been moral 
heroes, but I can say that very many real ethical pioneers have been 
of this sort. Oftentimes there has been a retrograde movement advo- 
cated by the opponent of the social consciousness, and not infre- 
quently such opponents have not been good guessers in regard to 
what would be for the welfare of the group, but the progress itself 
is traceable to such variation within the group. 

The ethical ideal itself, the next topic, I regard as a fusion of the 
best elements selected from our own past experiences and the ex- 

5 Minot, ‘‘ Age, Growth, and Death,’’ page 154. 


* Giddings, article on Sociology in ‘‘ Lectures in Science, Philosophy, and 
Art,’’ Columbia University Press, 1908. 
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periences of the race so far as history reveals them. In so far as 
the environment of two individuals is the same, will their ideals be 
approximately the same. Approximately the same temperament 
would also be a necessary factor. This seems to reduce the matter to 
a hopeless pluralism, but with the general extension of a high type 
of culture, some advance seems likely. Then, too, in so far as we 
may include in our ideal to-day any element cherished by barbarian 
or savage, will our ideal be theirs. Kindness to nearest kin seems to 
characterize very primitive people. We could hardly omit such an 
element from our ideal. To that extent, at least, does the savage 
have a stake in our ethical claim. The barbarian shows kindness 
even to strangers. To that extent the barbarian, too, shares our 
ideal, for we could hardly disregard hospitality. The same is true 
all along the line. Our ideal may be regarded as in part the ideal of 
all people, remote in time or place, in proportion as they might find 
in our ideal elements which they themselves approve. 

Still further, in attempting to make the content of the ideal ex- 
plicit, I view it both physically and psychically. Emphasizing as I 
do the relation of ethics to psychology, really physiological psychol- 
ogy, I could not fail to insist upon the ethical aspect of maintaining 
a good physical self. Problems of hygiene, both individual and so- 
cial, race suicide, and all kindred matters find a place here. On the 
psychie side, I go back to Aristotle’s list of ethical virtues, of which 
we would be apt to include the larger part in our ideal to-day. I 
also turn to the Hebrew and Jewish teaching, and suggest the incor- 
poration of not a little that we find there, but in each case, whether 
Hebrew or Greek, the test is social welfare on the whole and in the 
long run. The matter is not absolutely fixed. One generation, or 
one age, may approve and find valuable what another does not. The 
question is, How much of such teaching do we find valuable in this 
twentieth century, when we survey the world laterally and longi- 
tudinally, so to speak? That is, when we take a cross-sectional view 
of human society to-day, and when we view it throughout its entire 
history, how much of the teaching of the Greek philosophers and 
Hebrew prophets can we use advantageously? Social welfare is the 
test. I also suggest to the students that they individually may well 
phrase the whole matter as Hegel did, ‘‘Be a person and respect 
others as persons.”’ 

In this same connection, too, I discuss the four typical human 
ideals formulated by Giddings,’ viz., ‘‘The Forceful Man, The Con- 
vivial Man, The Austere Man, and The Rationally Conscientious 
Man,”’’ the last being a kind of resultant of what is best in the other 


"Giddings, ‘‘Inductive Sociology,’’ pages 82-83. 
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three, and suggest that this presents the ethical ideal in a very serv- 
iceable form. 

The last main topic that I attempt to treat is the realization of 
the ideal, and I consider it with reference to both an ideal and the 
actual environment. The former I can discuss only vaguely, as is 
usually true when we deal with what pertains to the future. 
Spencer’s ethical state on beyond ‘‘Industrialism’’® comes nearest 
in my estimation to what we may mean by an ideal environment. 
The actual environment, both physical and social, I consider more at 
length, and suggest that the nearest possible approximation to the 
ideal, as sketched, in the midst of actual conditions, not neglecting of 
course to improve such conditions wherever possible, is the truest 
interpretation of that ideal itself. The ideal always outruns indi- 
vidual achievement, but if we take its true measure, and estimate 
properly the rational element which it must contain, real failure with 
consequent pessimism need not come. 

In conclusion, I may say that I regard college students as the 
variable element in the community. They are in college as the re- 
sult of selection. The community rightfully looks to them for lead- 
ership. They need to appreciate both the social consciousness and 
the individual consciousness, and to realize, too, that they them- 
selves constitute a distinct group, somewhat as the Stoics regarded 
themselves on the side of their cosmopolitanism. The emphasis on 
different groups, which I have only touched here and there in this 
paper, but which I regard as fundamental, is important for college 
men and women that they may take their own proper measure. At 
the same time, they need to realize that they are a part of the larger 
group, and that their contribution to its welfare will come through 
their close affiliation with the group, but not complete submergence 
in it. Their true attitude is not to worship ‘‘the god of things as 
they are,’’ but to struggle for things as they may be. 


Grecory D. WALcorTT. 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 
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Handbook of the History of Philosophy. Vol. I. Dr. ALBert StTOcKL. 
Translated by Rev. T. A. Fintay. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. 450. 


Although this book belongs to an earlier generation of productions, 
both in its German and English versions, it is not well known. Its reissue, 
therefore, must be evidence that the publishers believe it to be a work of 

8 Spencer, ‘‘The Principles of Ethics,’’ Pt. I., Chap. XV.; ‘‘The Principles 


of Sociology,’’ Pt. V., Chaps. XVII-XVIII., Pt. VIII., Chap. XXIV. Héff- 
ding, ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,’’ Vol. II., page 481. 
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permanent value. Like all written histories, the histories of philosophy 
are of two kinds: those that survive the eliminating process of time; and 
those, yet untested, that are the interpretations of the philosophy of the 
past which each generation is impelled to make for itself. Although this 
“Tlistory of Philosophy ” has not been submitted to the test of the larger 
public, as Ueberweg’s, Erdmann’s, Schwegler’s, Zeller’s and other German 
works have been, yet the publisher has tested it and he is always a dis- 
criminating and valuable factor in the permanent survival of his own 
books. 

With some qualifications, which will be subsequently noted, the reader 
will applaud the wisdom of the publisher. The book is encyclopedic in 
character and includes all the ramifications of European philosophy down 
to the period of the Renaissance; and these are introduced by some read- 
able summaries of the philosophies of the East. The value of this encyclo- 
pedie character of the work is minimized, however, by the lack both of a 
table of contents and an index. Furthermore, the bibliography cited nat- 
urally does not include any work of later date than 1868 (since the book 
was published in 1870). Evidently the translator thought that a citation 
of more recent works would be an anachronism in this reissue. Yet Mr. 
Finlay would have had many good precedents, if he had introduced ref- 
erences to later writers, for the author follows Ueberweg and quotes from 
him very largely: and the translator would have done well to follow the 
translators of Ueberweg and to have included references to all the more 
recent works. 

Yet a good text is its own best table of contents and this is the case 
with Dr. Stéckl’s book. To this end the translator has largely contributed 
by his admirable translation. The organized marshaling of the material 
and the systematic arrangement of the text is a striking feature of the 
book. Of course a novice can not find in this book what he seeks; but all 
the material is easily accessible to the student of philosophy. The author 
calls his book a “ handbook” and to make it such he has. abridged his own 
larger work and made use of Ritter, Nixner, Zeller, Usehold, Erdmann, 
and especially Ueberweg. From the point of view of the reader it is diffi- 
cult to see how so formidable a book of four hundred and fifty closely 
printed pages which covers only one half the history of philosophy can be 
used as a “ handbook.” But it must be confessed that in philosophy alone 
among the sciences encyclopedic works have in the past been its only 
“handbooks.” Nevertheless while the book is rather formidable as a hand- 
book there is scarcely a paragraph or page that is dull. And this is due 
to the skillful arrangement of the material and to the easy flow of the clear 
English sentences. 

An old book reissued must meet modern demands. Does Dr. Stéckl’s 
book altogether meet the demands of modern scholarship in its treatment 
of many important questions about the ancient philosophers? Can a book 
of forty years ago be reissued and not be rewritten? In the main in this 
instance we may find justification; but in very many important respects 
we may challenge the wisdom of it. 
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Tn the first place, did Dr. Stéckl write a history of philosophy that is 
the history of the evolution of doctrines? It would indeed have been 
unique in his generation of philosophers if he had done so. Like all the 
histories of philosophy of that time, this book is more a chronological 
catalogue of doctrines than the treatment of the organic evolution of 
thought. It is—like Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy,” which is its 
model—like a gallery of portraits of men, whose relationship seems to con- 
sist only in their being side by side in the same room. And, furthermore, 
the point of view of the author would naturally, but not necessarily, pre- 
clude him from writing an evolution of doctrines. Dr. Stéckl wrote as a 
Roman Catholic for Roman Catholic students. In his time the history 
of philosophy used mainly in Catholic institutions was Schwegler’s little 
book, which omits all treatment of the scholastic philosophy. Since then 
the Roman Catholic scholars have not been idle and such books as Turner’s 
“ History of Philosophy ” and De Wulf’s larger work have done the middle 
ages justice as a period of acute thinking. The Protestant student, too, 
gladly finds in such books supplements to other histories. 

And yet however much the exposition of medieval doctrine may com- 
plete the history of philosophy, the Roman Catholic writers seem unable 
to write an evolutionary history of philosophy in which the facts of his- 
tory are evaluated as moments in the process. To assess historical doc- 
trine by religious or any standard other than the purely historical is 
not to produce a history of philosophy. When the author says “the sys- 
tem of Erigena may bear the imprint of genius, but it is not Christian ”; 
when he says, “ What the ancients had longingly sought for was now 
granted to men by the mercy of God”; when he says, “ Anarchy has in- 
vaded the mind whenever and wherever Revelation is discarded ”—he takes 
the point of view that makes it impossible to develop an organic history 
of doctrine. The natural effect upon any reader—whether he be Catholic 
or non-Catholic—will be the opposite of what the writer intends: the 
reader will mentally discount all evaluations he finds in the book. 

In the second place, does this book meet the demands of modern schol- 
arship in regard to the many special questions in the history of philos- 
ophy? This is not to be expected. If the reader knows what to expect, he 
will merely not read such topics, but will turn to the excellent expositions 
that constitute the main body of the book. The question about the his- 
torical setting of pre-Socratic Greek cosmologists is not discussed. Of 
course Bury’s theory that the cosmologists saved Greece from the myster- 
ies will not be found here. The importance of Democritus and his 
place beside Plato and Aristotle was not known by scholars of the genera- 
tion of Dr. Stéckl. In this book the so-called Pythagorean doctrine is 
attributed correctly to the later disciples, but the Pythagoreans are not 
properly placed with the later cosmologists. In regard to Plato the usual 
conventional German interpretation of Plato’s “two-world” theory is 
given—although too much space is allowed for the discussion of Plato’s 
physical theories. Since Dr. Stéckl had before him only the theories of 
Schleiermacher, Hermann, and Munk, the reader gets none of the modern 
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theories about the development of Plato’s dialogues—such as that of 
Windleband and that of the advocates of the “stylometric test.” Then 
there is much confusion about the Epicurean doctrine of happiness, and 
we wish the author had not written “the contrast between this teaching 
and Stoicism both in method of argument and ultimate conclusion need 
hardly be pointed out.” 

There are faults and omissions in the book. They are incidental to the 
epoch in which the author wrote and to the point of view of the religious 
body to which he was attached. As the reader proceeds from the Hellenic 
Roman to the medieval period, he finds a wealth of material upon which 
the author has drawn for his elaborate expositions not only of the phi- 
losophy of the Christian schoolmen, but for those of the contemporary 
Arabian and Jewish scholars. 


Herbert E. CusHMAN. 
GRENOBLE, FRANCE. 


Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Tome I. Année 1912. 

Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. Pp. 708. 

The kingdom of Belgium, “small in extent, but great by its industry 
and commerce,” as Foncin put it many years ago, is great also by its in- 
tellectual development. 

Well known is the importance of the University of Louvain in the 
history of Neo-Scholasticism. The lovers of medieval thought, after 
learning the elementary course of scholastic philosophy published by the 
university, after perusing the admirable series of masterpieces known as 
the “Cours de Philosophie,” have now enjoyed for nearly twenty years 
the pure stream of scholastic doctrine which flows from the pages of the 
Revue Néo-scolastique. And this mountain of philosophical production 
has been but the prelude of the riches which were to follow, the treasures 
of erudition contained in innumerable monographs on medieval and mod- 
ern thought; and, a few months since, the undertaking of a translation 
with commentary of the philosophical works of Aristotle which, from the 
volume already published (the first book of the metaphysics), promises to 
be the best ever written in any language. And, as if such monuments of 
erudition were not enough to satisfy the love of knowledge of the Louvain 
professors, we are now offered a large volume of more than seven hun- 
dred pages in quarto entitled “ Annales de l’Institut Supérieur de Phi- 
losophie.” 

This volume consists of a series of studies which, taken together, may 
well be considered as a mirror of the mentality of the philosophical world 
at the present day. Nothing is forgotten of what now interests us: Psy- 
chology, sociology, cosmology, Greek philosophy, scholastic philosophy, 
pragmatism, Bergsonianism, all find in the volume admirable exponents. 

Most of the authors of this first volume of the “ Annales” were al- 
ready known to us: Lottin, Balthasar, Mansion, through the pages of the 
Revue Néo-scolastique; others through separate works which had al- 
ready attracted universal attention. The celebrated psychologist, A. 
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Michotte, whose work entitled “Le choix volontaire et ses antécédents 
immédiats,” published two years ago, placed him in the first rank among 
experimentalists, now offers us three separate monographs, the first of 
which, entitled “ Contribution 4 l’étude de la mémoire logique,” heads the 
volume and is devoted to the systematic analysis of the factors which 
come into play in the memorization of groups of words, bound with one 
another by logical relations. He also establishes a parallel between log- 
ical and purely mechanical memory with regard to their respective 
mechanism and results. 

Michotte’s psychological work is followed by Lottin’s monograph on 
the Belgian sociologist Quetelet. Having studied Laplace’s “Traité de 
Mécanique céleste,” Quetelet, as the author shows, conceived the noble 
ambition of founding an analogous science for the phenomena concerning 
man. 

In “La Notion de Nature dans la physique aristotélicienne,” A. Man- 
sion carefully analyzes the various definitions which Aristotle gives of the 
concept of nature, so important in the peripatetic philosophy. He shows 
us the applications which Aristotle makes of this concept, and the various 
ways in which nature exercises its influence in the universe. 

In an article entitled “ La Méthode en théodicée,” N. Balthasar makes 
a thorough study of St. Anselm’s famous ontological argument. After 
showing its genesis, the various interpretations to which it gave rise, and 
its fate in the various epochs of the history of philosophy, he portrays side 
by side the respective methods of Anselm and Thomas Aquinas in natural 
theology; idealistic the former, realistic the latter. 

Pragmatism occupies a large place in the volume. Besides an article 
entitled “Le Pragmatisme et la Philosophie de Bergson,” by P. Néve, it 
is against the pragmatic conception of the universe, and especially the 
views of Mr. Ed. Le Roy, that J. Lemaire directs the pages of his study 
on the foundation of cosmology (Les bases de la Cosmologie). As for 
Mr. Néve, he gives a clear and lucid exposition of Bergson’s philosophy, 
against which he defends the position of intellectualism. In Mr. Néve’s 
opinion, Bergson’s philosophy is not only pure pragmatism, but the de- 
finitive form of pragmatism, the form which will live and pass to history. 
This, by the way, is one of the few statements of the volume about the 
truth of which some American readers will perhaps feel suspicious. For, 
although Bergson’s philosophy resembles pragmatism in some of its as- 
sertions, it seems to be at bottom not only different from our American 
pragmatism, but its very opposite. Whereas pragmatists assert that a 
thing is true when it works and turn their eyes towards the practical as- 
pect of things, Bergson gives us a philosophy which, he assures us, will 
be absolutely useless from a practical point of view. 

Let us not forget the longest and, at the same time, one of the most 
important articles of the “ Annales”: the essay on Belgian criminology 
(La Criminalité belge) by C. Jacquart. The author, starting from the 
most accurate statistical records, puts before our eyes, as it were, the 
pathology of his country. No study can be more fruitful. For just as 
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the exact knowledge of the pathological conditions of an organism is es- 
sential for the cure of a disease, so the accurate understanding of the 
influence of the social conditions on the production of crime is necessary 
to the legislator who wishes to bring about the true moral progress of a 
country. 


Louis Perrier. 
NEw YoRK CITY. 


The Nervous System: An Elementary Handbook of the Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Nervous System. JaMes Duniop Lickiey, M.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. 1380. 


There is a strong trend just now toward the separation of psycholog- 
ical instruction from its necessary accompaniments of physics and physiol- 
ogy. Within the past year or two, a number of text-books have appeared 
which do not regale us with those old familiar pictures of the cerebrum 
and excerpts from Ramon y Cajal that aforetime lured the callow. The 
conviction has grown that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
and that a psychologist can not hope to tuck into his elementary treatise 
an orderly and adequate presentation of all necessary collateral informa- 
tion. This he should therefore leave to the proper specialists. 

Already we find the latter accepting this sane view. Dr. Lickley does 
so, and most successfully. His volume is shaped wholly to the purposes of 
the student in psychology. It omits a vast deal of over-technical and 
highly specialized and debatable material that would only confuse the be- 
ginner. On the other hand, it has avoided the sin of false simplicity 
which taints the usual digressions of the old-style psychological text-book. 
Tudeed, if Dr. Lickley errs at all, he errs a degree on the side of technical- 
ity. His little book is altogether admirable and ought to hasten the ex- 
cision of sketchy, unauthoritative physiological gossip from psychology 
text-books. 


Wa ter B. Pitkin. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. July, 1912. 
The Many-Sidedness of Moral Education (pp. 383-399): Sopuie Bryant. 
— Moral education included, (1) the transformation of impulse into steady 
purpose; (2) the evolution of altruism along with egoism; (8) the train- 
ing to dutifulness and voluntary submission to the social will. Competi- 
tion, Natural and Industrial (pp. 399-419): Ira Woops Howertu. — Com- 
petition, in the natural order, is a necessary incentive to action. Indus- 
trially, its necessity diminishes with advancing intelligence. The Rights 
of Man (pp. 419-437): A. K. Rocers.- As a tool, the concept of rights 
does not rest upon a universal rule, but upon the fact that it is a useful 
instrument in securing what we desire. The Ethical Basis of Calvinism 
(pp. 437-449) : W. A. Ross. —- Calvinism expresses the spirit of enterprise, 
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of individual liberty, and of Stoicism. The Present Altitude (pp. 449- 
461): F. Carre. - Civilization has not advanced as far as we might 
expect in four thousand years. Book Reviews. Henri Bergson, L’Evolu- 
tion Créatrice: Mary Huspanp. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution: 
A. E. Taytor. B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value: 
J. S. Macxenzizr. Nathaniel Schmidt, The Messages of the Ports: C. H. 
Joy. Thomas OC. Hall, History of Ethics Within Organized Christianity: 
E. G. Hottannps. G. W. F. Hegel, Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts: J. E. MoTaccart. Gino Dallari, Il Nuovo Contrattualismo 
nella Filosofia Sociale e Giuridica: J. WuitTaKer. Robert C. Brooks, 
Corruption in American Politics and Life: J. H. Turts. Charles Zueblin, 
Democracy and the Overman: G. S. Patton. F. Miiller-Lyer, Der Sinn 
des Lebens und die Wissenschaft: W. J. Roperts. J. H. Harley, The 
New Social Democracy: W. J. Roperts. Achille Loria, Contemporary 
Social Problems: W. J. Roserts. B. Seebohm Tree, Unemployment: 
a Social Study: O. P. Eckuarp. F. J. Gould, Youth’s Noble Task: M. 
Licutroot Eastwoop. J. S. Knowlson, England’s Need in Education: 
M. Licutroot Eastwoop. Margaret McMillan, The Child and the State: 
M. Licutroot Eastwoop. William Boyd, The Educational Theory of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau: Ricard Smitu. A Correction, The Editors. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM ProressoR COHEN 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS: 


In Professor Lovejoy’s careful review of Professor Perry’s book’ there 
occurs a statement which is so important for present-day discussion, and 
yet so readily settled on its own merits, that it seems to me well worthy 
of separate attention. It is the following: 

(1) “The relativity of secondary qualities is taken by science as an 
evidence of their subjectivity, (2) because otherwise you would appar- 
ently be compelled, self-contradictorily, to assert of one and the same 
object that it ‘ really’ and in itself is at the same moment long and short, 
square and oblong, hot and cold, red and gray, and so on.” 


1This JOURNAL, Volume IX., page 675. 
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I have inserted the numbers because I wish to separate. the statement 
of fact from the reason assigned for it, and to challenge both. 

(1) Is there a science which actually treats secondary qualities as 
subjective? It is true that certain philosophic mechanists like Galileo 
or Descartes have so expressed themselves, but surely the science of optics 
does not use the category of subjectivity to explain why the same object 
does appear long and short, square and oblong, ete. The straight stick, 
for instance, appears bent when partly immersed in water, not because 
of the nature of consciousness, but because of the mathematical proper- 
ties of light rays. So physiologic psychology explains the fact that the 
same object appears both hot and cold, not by the nature of consciousness, 
but by the differences in the physical or physiologic sensorium. 

(2) The assumption that the same object can not “really and in 
itself ” “at the same moment” be “long and short,” etc., seems to me a 
most unwarranted assumption. The same line may and does “ really and 
in itself,” at the same moment, subtend an angle of 45° from one point, 
and 23° from another without involving any self-contradiction—no more, 
at least, than Professor Lovejoy when he has his face to the north and his 
back to the south. 

I call attention to these two points because the prevalent impression 
that consciousness is necessary in order to explain the facts of illusion 
seems to me to rest on demonstrably false logic. Indeed to resort to 
consciousness as an explanation of the fact of error or hallucination, is 
precisely the same kind of a procedure as to invoke the faculty of mem- 
ory to explain the fact that some of us forget things so readily. Memory 
and consciousness are both very important facts; but the former will not 
explain to us why some things are forgotten rather than remembered, and 
the latter will not explain why some beliefs or judgments are false rather 
than true. 

Respectfully yours, 


Morris R. Couen. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YoRE, 
December 9, 1912. 





AccorDING to previous announcement the American Philosophical 
Association met at Columbia University on December 26 to 28. The 
President of the University received the members of the Association at 
the presidential residence on Thursday evening. The annual smoker was 
held in the Graduates’ Room in the Hall of Philosophy on Friday evening. 
The final session was held at the College of the City of New York, where 
the members were entertained at luncheon by the College. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: president, Professor E. B. Mc- 
Gilvary, of the University of Wisconsin; vice-president, Professor H. A. 
Overstreet, of the College of the City of New York; secretary, Professor 
E. G. Spaulding, of Princeton University ; new members of the Executive 
Committee, Professor J. E. Creighton, of Cornell University, and Pro- 
fessor Mary W. Calkins, of Wellesley College. 








